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was not perfect, and defects were especially marked in the rural 
areas of the states. Such under-registration has the effect of de- 
creasing the death rates and conversely increasing the expecta- 
tion of life for the areas in question. It is possible that this 
factor plays a part in the difference noted above between the ex- 
pectation of life in rural and urban populations. 

An excellent beginning has been made. It is to be hoped that 
the plans for the 1920 federal census will make provision for a 
continuation of Professor Glover's work and that we may have 
authentic life tables for the same and additional registration 
states for 1920. Comparisons with the earlier tables will prove 
valuable in many ways. They will indicate the progress in life 
conservation made in the decade ; they will throw light on the 
effectiveness of our several health programs, especially with refer- 
ence to infant mortality; and they will, perhaps, decide the moot 
question as to whether the suspected increase in our mortality 
after 45 is fact or fancy. 

Louis I. Dublin. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Standards of Health Insurance. By I. M. Rubinow. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1916. Pp.322. $1.50.) 

It would be well if every new effort for social reform could be 
accompanied by so useful a popular presentation of its nature as 
this volume of Dr. Rubinow's, which describes the elements of 
health insurance and untangles many of its complexities. To the 
thoughtful layman it will serve to make explicit the difficulties of 
a complex theme and so to give a basis for intelligent judgment. 
Herein lies its function rather than in any contribution to the 
theory of social insurance. It is, in addition, an appeal for the 
new legislation addressed to novices and to the skeptical. 

A chapter on the principle of compulsion is followed by chap- 
ters on scope and extent. These grow out of the developments in 
Europe. The recommendation appears that the medical service 
of accident compensation in our American states should be taken 
over by the corresponding service under health insurance. This 
recommendation can be warmly seconded. The cost of specific 
occupational diseases, it is proposed, should fall to the accident 
compensation system. But this demands drawing a line of de- 
marcation, which must be more or less arbitrary, and makes for 
difficulties which the German system is fortunate in avoiding. In- 
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validity, the author rightly holds, should not be dealt with under 
the same plan as sickness and this recommendation accords with 
the projects for legislation now being advanced in our country. 
In that case, however, an interesting question of nomenclature is 
revived. It will be recalled that the term "health insurance" lately 
adopted in this country was nowhere current until chosen by 
Great Britain. But the British act, unlike proposed American 
acts, did include invalidity along with sickness. In Germany 
sickness insurance and invalidity insurance are mutually exclusive 
both in name and character. Some day, however, we in the United 
States may find ourselves administering under separate acts both 
"health insurance" and "invalidity insurance" ! 

The general theory of insurance, which Dr. Rubinow holds, is 
that the worker has certain rights against those of the consumers 
of products. With him, as with the authors of a recent treatise 
on labor legislation, the contracting wage-earner defines the basis 
of social action. Here, it seems to me is a curious survival of a 
legalistic philosophy, the more curious indeed as the institutions 
and laws to be defended are in contradiction to it. Let Dr. Rubi- 
now speak (his subject is the extension of benefits to members of 
the family) : 

The entire philosophy of social insurance is based upon the causal 
connection between employment and disability on one hand and be- 
tween disability and unemployment on the other (p. 90). The de- 
mands of life evidently appear stronger than any theoretical construc- 
tions. A purely formal connection between the insurance of the wage- 
worker and that of the members of his family may be lacking, but the 
social advantages of utilizing the established medical organization for 
the benefit of the entire working population are so great that any 
logical inconsistency may be calmly disregarded (p. 91). 

The one advantage, I have felt, that the term "social insurance" 
has over "workmen's insurance" is just this : that it deals with the 
situation of certain social groups rather than with the circum- 
stances of a wages contract. Obviously, if the theory of insurance 
is to be recast then also the argument concerning the basis of con- 
tributions must be recast. A suggestion of divergence from the 
simpler theory of contractual losses was given in this country 
when the state of Washington, for example, fixed uniform indemni- 
ties for fatal industrial accidents. But Dr. Rubinow is himself 
on still another occasion — e.g., the discussion of money benefits 
(p. 91) — led to argue for the interests of social groups. Should 
he not, therefore, enlarge the fundamental argument for insurance ? 
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The detail of these chapters on medical, money, maternity, 
funeral, and optional benefits is worked out in the main clearly 
and convincingly. The author hopes for adequacy of treatment, 
and his hope, with allowance for experimental beginnings, may be 
warmly shared. I have long felt that we should frankly let 
maternity benefit stand on a separate basis. Dr. Rubinow is satis- 
fied that we are dealing with "a physiological process" which "re- 
quires medical aid" and "produces temporary disability." "That 
is sufficient," he says, "to put it into the category of emergencies 
that a health-insurance system should deal with" (p. 117). But 
the peculiarity of childbearing is that not only does volition play 
an important and increasing role, but the coming of disability 
can be timed long in advance and with certainty, and the burdens 
of a maternity epoch are a fraction only of the general responsi- 
bilities assumed. Here is no "emergency" akin to that of pneu- 
monia, or cancer, but a unique problem to be managed under sick- 
ness insurance for convenience and simplicity only. To hold fur- 
ther that maternity insurance "forms a natural sequel to legisla- 
tion prohibiting wage-work to women for some definite time before 
and after maternity" (p. 122), remembering that the wives of 
insured men are also to be involved, is to hold (is it not?) that 
laws restricting child labor should have for a natural sequel a 
granting of support to those thereby deprived of employment. 
I am not arguing against maternity insurance, for that is a dif- 
ferent question, but only against what seems to me to be a con- 
fused assimilation of dissimilar things. 

The chapter on Bearing the Cost contains much that is incisively 
and persuasively put. It includes, as does the following chapter 
on Distribution of Cost, something upon the rationale of the 
workmen's burden. I cannot but believe that these chapters would 
do better to emphasize the fact that sickness has a very broad 
personal basis. If we are to hold that the worker's responsibility 
is nil because in his every act, unlike the rest of us, he is the 
victim of hereditary or environmental forces, then we might con- 
tent ourselves with speaking of the desirability of democratic par- 
ticipation in management, or the peculiar disadvantages of mini- 
mum benefits. But, after all, how we eat, drink, sleep, and go 
clothed have much to do with illness and cannot wholly be laid to 
the door of a general society. Some of this is contained in an 
opinion of Mr. Dawson's which Dr. Rubinow quotes. But in an 
epoch when many workmen's representatives are asking that 
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workmen contribute nothing at all, a handbook on health insur- 
ance should as clearly define the basis of the workmen's contri- 
butions as that of the other contributions. I am personally in- 
clined to hold further that the amount of the money benefit should 
stand in some relation to the size of the workman's contribution. 
But Dr. Rubinow believes that the workmen's contribution should 
be slight, slighter indeed than in any important European plan, 
and that the money benefit should be high. There is in these chap- 
ters a discussion of the shifting of the incidence of the burden, 
but it is confused and not helpful; it even lumps rents among the 
ultimate bearers of the cost. 

With much clearness and discrimination, the concluding chap- 
ters deal with the various problems of organization and adminis- 
tration. They rest upon a careful study of experience in Europe 
and under our own compensation acts, and must be enlightening 
to many an American now puzzled by the complexities which the 
reformers bespeak for sickness insurance. Especially will benefit 
come to the layman who is anxious to understand the bases and 
to measure the limits of the financial charges. These last chapters 
deal with matters that long remain difficult to the student of 
social insurance. 

The work as a whole, barring certain questions of theory or 
principle, which discussion in such a journal as the Review may 
properly emphasize, is one which for its vigor, brevity, and dis- 
crimination in detail deserves a wide reading. 

Robert F. Foerster. 

Harvard University. 
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